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Summary of Findings and Major 
Recommendations 

^ ^ ^go the Board of Higher Education, in connection 

with its planning functions, authorized a special study of higher education in 
the Greater Boston Metropolitan Area. 

The Greater Boston Metropolitan Area for the purposes of the study was 
made of the 78 cities and towns comprising within U.S. Census Standard Met- 
ropolitan Statistics Area (SMSA). 

Concentrated in the Boston Metropolitan Area are 57 institutions of 
higher education with a 1966 student enrollment of 141,000. The region con- 
tains more than one half of all the institutions of higher ^ucation in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. Its 141,000 students represent more than 65 per-/' 

cent of the total enrollment at all institutions of higher education within the 
state. 



In 1964, the region’s institutions awarded approximately 19,300 de- 
grees, or almost 70 percent of all degrees awarded by all Massachusetts’ insti- 
tutions. Institutions within the area awarded 75 percent of all Master’s Degrees 
conferred by Massachusetts’ institutions of higher education and virtually all 
First Professional and Doctor’s Degrees. 

Forty -eight of the 57 institutions of higher education within the Metro- / 
politan Region are private; only nine — seven state and two municipal — are 
publicly controlled. 

The region’s private sector of higher education is a billion dollar enter- 
prise. In 1965, the total value of real and personal property held by the re- 
gion’s private institutions of higher education totaled over 1.5 billion dollars. 

The reported expenditures of the area’s private institutions totaled more than 
400 million dollars for 1965. 

Eighty-eight percent of the 141,000 students attending institutions of 
hi^er education located within the Boston Area were attending private insti- 
tutions, only 1 2 percent were attending public institutions. 

Private institutions awarded almost 90 percent of the estimated 26,200 
degrees conferred by all institutions located within the area in 1966. There is a 
vast di^erence, moreover, between the academic programs available at private 
institutions and those available at public four year institutions. 

The presence of such a large, well known system of private higher educa- 
tion presents the Commonwealth with the unique opportunity to develop a 
complimentary public/private system of higher education. At the same time, it 
poses the danger that the formulation of a long term public policy for higher 
education, which fails to understand the plans and programs of private institu- 
tions, may be neither adequate nor effective. For obvious reasons then, the in- 
quiry is directed not merely at the public sector of higher education, but is 
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equally concerned with the future development of the region’s private institu- 
tions of higher education. 

Herein you will find a summary of findings and recommendations as well 
as a map outlining the boundaries of the Metropolitan Area Study. 

FINDINGS 

1. Although the Boston Area’s total population will not grow rapidly, 
the student age group will grow significantly over the next ten to fif- 
teen years. 

2. The level of educational attainment characteristic of the area and the 
apparent trend toward higher levels of enrollment at institutions of 
higher education indicates that as more institutions and programs 
are provided, a greater and greater proportion of area 18 — 21 year 
olds, for that matter, of all segments of the population, will take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities for higher education. 

3. It appears that today over 60 percent of students graduating from 
public school systems plan to continue their education after their 
graduation. Over the past decade or so, the relative number of high 
school graduates going on to post secondary school institutions from 
succeeding graduating classes has grown by approximately 1 .5 per- 
cent a year. 

4. A growing proportion of area high school graduates who continue 
their education are enrolling at public institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 

5. The costs and the location of public institutions and policy changes 
in present institutions are apparently the principal factors contribut- 
ing to the increased interest in public higher education among area 
high school graduates. 

6. Statements of area guidance counselors indicate that the present 
identification of the State Colleges as “Teacher Institutions” and 
Community Colleges as “Transfer Institutions” by high school grad- 
uates may limit their appeal. It would appear that the resolution of 
these central issues are dependent upon these factors: (1) further ex- 
pansion of the academic programs available at each type of institu- 
tion and perhaps, more critical, (2) development of better public un- 
derstanding of the characteristics and goals of each type of institu- 
tion. The community colleges have been developed as comprehen- 
sive institutions with equal or greater emphasis upon two year occu- 
pation programs than on transfer programs. At the same time, in 
their approximation to an open door policy, they do make opportun- 
ity available to students who would not usually be admissible as 
freshmen to four year institutions. The state colleges are evolving 
into four year arts and sciences institutions. But it is clear that as yet 
these developments are not fully understood or recognized by the 




rest of the academic community or the public at large. Therefore, 
some of these reservations on the part of students will in probability 
disappear in the future. 

7. The need to understand the educational needs of Area students is not 
restricted merely to certain segments of public higher education. It 
is obvious from available evidence that certain societal factors op- 
erate to limit the educational opportunities available to large numbers 
of Area graduates. Any successful attempt to remove these limita- 
tio/ts must involve the full participation of all levels of education, be 
it public or private, as well as the cooperation and participation of 
all branches of government and private industry. 

8. Available information indicates that while the rate of growth in en- 
rollments of existing area public institutions will be appreciably 
higher than that for area private institutions, higher ^ucation 
within the area will continue to be largely private, with an estimated 
1 56,400 students enrolled at private institutions in 1 977. 

9. There are significant differences in the composition of the student 
bodies of area private and public institutions of higher education. 
Undergraduate student bodies at area private institutions are na- 
tional in character and made up of students from relatively high in- 
come families. 

10. For various reasons including institutional policy and the rising 
costs of hi^er education, it appears that area private institution 
will, under present conditions, b^me more national in character, 
with the result that there will be a gradual reduction in the relative 
numbers of Massachusetts and Area students in the undergraduate 
student bodies of private institutions during the decade. 

1 1 . The costs to the student of attending area private institutions may be 
appreciably higher. Most private institutions within the region ex- 
pect to be faced with financial difficulties during the foreseeable fu- 
ture. 

1 2. Public policy and funding will be the principal determinants of the 
educational opportunities available to ffie vast majority of the area’s 
college age population. Current estimates indicate an increase in the 
college going population of the SMSA area of approximately 60,000 
students by 1980 with only about 1,500 accounted for in current 
projections of private institutions leaving a balance of around 
56,000 additional students to be accommodated either at public in- 
stitutions or through revis<xl planning by a combination of public 
and private institutions iii the period ahead. If these students are to 
be accommodated in the public institutions the capital costs to the 
Commonwealth in current dollars would approximate a minimum of 
600 to 800 million dollars. 
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CONCLUSION 

The major conclusion of this inquiry into the need for higher education in 
the B^ton Metropolitan Area is that, in future years, the ability of the vast * 
majority of area students to obtain opportunities in higher education will be 
far more dependent on public policy than it was in the past. The future perva- 
siveness of public poli^ in determining the type, level, and quality of higher 
educational opportunities available to future students requires that such policy 
be ba^ on clear and complete understanding of the plans, aspirations, and 
capabilities of the students and institutions both public and private. 

RECOMMENDA TIONS 

The recommendations which follow address themselves to development 
of the means for effective continuous planning in the n^tropolitan area to 
meet lx)th the quantitative and qualitative needs of the students in the area as 
effectively as possible and to do so with emphasis upon complementation of 
efforts to accomplish the urgent tasks ahead. To meet these needs will require 
not only major expansion of public institutions of higher education but contin- 
ued strong higher educational private institutions capable of meeting and per- 
haps revising their present projections for the future. We are past the point at 
which we can afford anything less than the fullest cooperation among all 
higher educational institutions if the social and educational needs of the total 
community are to be met. While the body of the report develops the scope of 
the qi^titative problem facing public higher education it docs so on the as- 
sumption that there will be no serious impairment of effort in the private sec- 
tor. To insure that such impairment does not happen the recommendations are 
pressed to the problems of the private institutions as well as public institu- 
tions and stress the need for strengthening and continuing common planning in 
all sectors in the period ahead. 

1. T^e development of a sophisticated system for statewide and re- 
gional enrollment predictions would appear to be a necessary first 
step in establishing a comprehensive plan for public higher educa- 
tion. 

2. Since the problem facing the public institutions is not only one of 
numbers but also of adequate program development and diversifica- 
tion to meet the real and felt needs of students in the period ahead, it 
is recommended that the Board of Higher Education take immediate 
steps to set up an intersegmental (University, State Cblleges, Com- 
munity Colleges) council of executive officers and their representa- 
tives of the public higher educational institutions in the Boston Area 
to improve lines of communication among institutions and with the 
Board of Higher Education and to encourage common planning on 
the institutional level for adequate diversification and c-implementa- 
tion. 

3. It is further recommended that the Board of Higher Education invite 
representative private institutions in the Boston area through the As- 
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sociation of Independent Colleges and Universities to form a similar 
planning council for the Boston Metropolitan Area to meet periodi- 
cally with the council of public institutions for purposes of commu- 
nication and planning to serve as a continuing advisory committee to 
the Board of Higher Education in relation to its coordinating activi- 
ties. 

4. It is strongly recommended that the Board of Higher Education im- 
mediately ascertain the current status of facilities planning at the 
public institutions and segments in the Boston Metropolitan Area in- 
cluding the relation of such facilities planning to programmatic 
planning, that the Board also, to the extent feasible, determine the 
facilities projections of private institutions within the area, and that 
in cooperation with the segments, the Board of Higher Education 
develop an appropriately phased facilities Master Plan for all public 
institutions in the area aimed at helping to meet the essential needs 
for the period ahead as expeditiously as possible. 

5. It is strongly recommended that the Board of Higher Education in 
conjunction with the Association of Independent Colleges and Uni- 
versities immediately undertake a study of the financial problems of 
private institutions. It is further suggested that the Governor appoint 
a select committee with representation from both organizations and 
other interested parties to guide the study. 

6. The Board of Higher Education should, insofar as practical, initiate 
and encourage the development of a system of inter-institutional co- 
operation, between and among individual and groups of public and 
private institutions. 

7. There is an immediate need for a cooperative effort on the part of 
all levels of education involving the full participation of all branches 
of government and private industry, for the removal of all unreason- 
able impediments — financial, cultural, geographic, and other — 
which may limit the ability of students to achieve their educational 
goals. 



INTRODUCTION 

Ctoe of the most important objectives of the Board of Higher Education, 
stemming from its ^neral responsibilities, is the formulation of a comprehen- 
sive and sound long term public policy for higher education in the Common- 
wealth. Such a policy should result in the creation of an integrated and coordi- 
nated system of public education totally responsive to the needs and aspira- 
tions of its citizens. 

In establishing the Board of Higher Education, the legislature vested in 
the Board the responsibility for : 

— the coordination of services common to all segments of public higher 
education 

— the approval of new degree programs at the several public institutions 

— the review of budgets and capital outlay plans of the individual in- 
stitutions and of higher education as a whole 

— the approval of all plans for expansion of the individual institutions 

— the provision of any necessary post high school vocational and adult 
education services and programs 

In ^ition, the legislature specifically directed that the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation “support, facilitate, and delineate clear functions and prc^rams for seg- 
ments of public higher education...and to plan and develop efficient and effec- 
tive coordination among them.” 

Therefore, the principal objective of the Board of Higher Education must 
be the formulation of a comprehensive and sound long term public policy for 
higher education in the Cbmmonwealth — a policy which will result in the 
creation of an integrated and coordinated system of public education totally re- 
sponsive to th^ needs and aspirations of its citizens. In so doing, it can ensure 
that the public investment in higher education serves to sustain, enrich, and 
promote the economic, social, and cultural vitality of the Commonwealth and 
all its citizens. 

The (»mprehensive plan must seek to establish an integrated system in 
order to eliminate any existing inefficiencies and unnecessary duplications of 
effort. Today, more than in any other time in our history, greater demands for 
expa^ed and improved social services are being made on all segments of the 
public sector. Public education competes for the limited resources available to 
our society at any point in time. Decision-makers in educat jn must see to it 
that full services are provided at the least possible real resource cost. To do 
otherwise is to distort the allocation of resources, fail to maximize the return 
on the investment in education, and make all of us poorer in a very real sense. 

The needs and aspirations of the citizen of the Commonwealth with re- 
spect to higher education are obviously diverse. Because of the varying inter- 
ests and capabilities of students and the increasingly more complex educational 
requirements of society, a wide range of programs of sufficient scope and qual- 
ity at all levels of higher education must be made available. 
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However, it should be noted that availability can take on many dimen- 
sions. Higher education policy makers must consider the effects of geographic 
and financial constraints on the ability of potential students to become actual 
enrollees and eventual graduates. These same decision makers must see to it 
that no crucial barriers exist to frustrate the expectations and aspirations of 
any minority group in the Commonwealth. 

The ability of any system of higher education to accomplish its objectives 
depends to a large degree on its ability to develop effective means of coordina- 
tion and cooperation, not only with institutions of higher education, but also 
with elementary and secondary schools, labor, industry, and a wide range of 
civic and cultural organizations. All of these parties must be intimately in- 
volved in any attempt to create a system of higher education which will meet 
the needs and aspirations of the citizens of the Commonwealth. 

This present inquiry into higher education in the Boston Metropolitan 
Area is one of several studies undertaken by the Board of Higher Education in 
its efforts thoroughly to evaluate the present total system of higher education 
in the Commonwealth. Out of these studies and evaluations will emerge a com- 
prehensive state plan for public higher education. 

The specific purposes of this initial inquiry into higher education in the 
Boston Area are much more limited. Its aim was: (1) to develop for future 
years reasonable estimates of the number of potential students from the Metro- 
politan Area for institutions of higher education, (2) to develop a reasonable 
' estimate of the ability of Boston Metropolitan Area institutions, private as well 
as public, to provide sufficient opportunities in higher education for students 
from the Boston Area, (3) to suggest alternative courses of action which would 
allow for the creation of a better system of higher education capable of meet- 
ing the needs of all the citizens of the area seriously interest^ in pursuing 
their educational goals. Thus, its intent is to outline in a general way the future 
heeds for higher education within the region, and to indicate the principal 
. areas of concern. Hopefully, the iiiquiry will contribute to the future planning 
efforts of all institutions and to a coordinate and cooperative effort to provide 
the higher educational programs necessary to serve the educational ne^s and 
aspirations of all segments of the area’s population. The composite picture of 
the Region’s system of higher education, which does emerge as a result of this 
inquiry, is one of broad strokes and should be viewed as one which reflects the 
future as an extension of the present rather than as a future which is a result of 
significant change. 

The inquiry into the present and potential size of the Region’s system of 
higher education rests heavily on information obtained from a wide variety of 
existing sources. Each institution was asked to supply current information on 
its enrollments and on the socio/economic characteristics of its present student 
body. In addition, each institution was asked to “look to the future” and to es- 
timate their future enrollments, programs, and student charges. As the United 
States Office of Education, through its Higher Education General Information 
Survey, anually attempts to collect virtually all of this information, each insti- 
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tution was asked to furnish the Board of Higher Education with duplicate cop- 
ies of forms already submitted to the Office of Education. 

Population studies done by other agencies for the Commonwealth and for 
the Boston Metropolitan Region and specific studies of Massachusetts high 
school graduates have been utilized in an attempt to estimate the number of 
college age youths, the number enrolled in institutions of higher education, and 
the distribution of this enrollment at both public and private institutions. 

A Technical Advisory Cbmmittee was formed by the Board to assist in 
this undertaking. The committee is comprised of leading educators, business, 
and labor leaders from the Boston Metropolitan Area. The report in both its 
preliminary and final form was presented to the Committee for its evaluations 
and reactions. 

It must be understood from the outset that the purpose of this inquiry was 
not the development of a Master Plan for Higher Education in the Boston 
Metropolitan Region. 

It also must be clearly understood that individual institutions participated 
in this inquiry on a voluntary basis. Many institutions, for various reasons, 
mostly because of an admitted lack of staff, did not participate in the survey 
and several other institutions were unable to supply all the information re- 
quested. 

Table I in the appendix indicates the extent of participation by each insti- 
tution within the region. 

This inquiry does not pretend to offer solutions to the problems of higher 
education within the Boston Metropolitan Area; at best, it should illustrate the 
most significant issues and perhaps indicate areas of concern in higher educa- 
tion which should be subject to future analysis and evaluation. The real contri- 
bution of an inquiry of this type is not the solutions it might suggest but rather 
the questions it raises. 

The study uses three main bodies of information: the Region’s present 
and projected population derived from studies made available by the Metro- r 
politan Area Planning Council, the institutional characteristics derived from 
information supplied by the individual institutions, and the college-going in- 
tentions of high school students derived from several studies of Massachusetts 
and Area graduates. The analysis of this information has lead to the following 
findings and conclusions. 
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Chapter I 

Factors leading to Increased Enrollment 
THE REGION’S POPULA TION^ 
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Although the Boston Area’s total population will not grow raoidlv t\u 
student age group will grow significantly over the next ten to fifteen years!^’ * 

2 665^2MT.f‘lgfis " Boston Metropolitan Area reachec 

th ‘^crease of approximately 75,000 or 2.9 percent ovei 

the 1 960 population of 2,590,040. ^ percent ovei 

projected to increase by 7 percent over the 
decade 1965-1975 and reach 2,852,485 in the latter year 

♦o A significant is the fact that the region’s projected population will 
nd to be young. The growth in 24 and under segments of the area’s popula- 
tion will acraunt for virtually all of the projected increase in the arel? total 
population between 1965 and 1975. Over the decade, the populLLT24 ^d 
under will increase an estimated 13.4 percent while the ^pulation 25 and 
over will grow slightly less than 1 .5 perc^t. (Table 2) 

proportion of the Boston Metropolitan Area’s populatir . under 30 
years of age is exp^ted to reach 54 percent by 1 975, up S 49.7 percent in 

percent in 1960. The increase in population under 30 is 
significant, as 95 ^rcent of student enrollments at institSions of higher eduL 
tioii throughout the country are in this age group.2 

Particular interest is the 18-21 year old age group which genernllv 

A^Ta enrollments.3 In the Metfopoliton 

to 197 900 in'l975^rH P^^oject^ to increase from 135,960 in 1960 

lo ly /,vuu m 1975 and approximately 209,000 by 1980. 

...r-nT!’® attainment characteristic of the area and the an- 

of higher educ^- 

an/t , institutions and programs are provided, a greater 

and greater proportion of area 18 - 21 year olds, for that matter 

"catfon "“vantage of the opportunities for hX^- 

MetrJiIlditerArM ^“5"*!°""' attainment of adult males within the Boston 
S S^le?^n''.il f “Sntficantly above the level of educational attainment of 
adult males m the state as a whole. In 1960, almost 80 percent of the area’s 



2 . 

3 . 



SMSA’s future population arc derived from projections dcvcl 

F^r^r/M Planning Council: See ' Population Projection fo^t he 

^tern Massachusetts Region,” Economic Base Study, Vol. III. 

edZtiTnVco^^S^^^^^^ Third of the Century” 

/hid. 
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Table 2 



POPULATION 1960- 1975 
BOSTON SMSA 

Change 



Age 


Groups 


I960 


1965 


1970 


1975 


1965-75 


I. 


Pre-School 


313,398 


329,870 


339,361 


359,189 


+ 8.88 


II. School Age 
(6-17) 


520,017 


575,972 


601,608 


637,415 


+ 10.66 


III. 


Higher Educ. 
(18-21 A) 


135,960 


161,000 


174,161 


197,906 


+ 22.92 




(18-24 B) 


228,089 


266,732 


295,039 


332,675 


+ 24.72 


IV. 


Work-Force 
(20-59 A) 


1,281,590 


1,265,052 


1,243,049 


1, 327,902 


+ 4.96 




(25-59 B) 


1,129,163 


1,078,637 


1,036,380 


1,094,871 


+ 1.48 


V. 


Retired 
(60 + ) 


399,373 


414,550 


409,063 


429,335 


+ 3.56 


Total 




2,590,040 


2,665,761 


2,681,451 


2,852,485 


+ 7.00 



Source: 1960 Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce, Metropolitan Area 

Planning Council, Population Projections Series C. 



Table 3 

EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 
AMONG MALES 25-64 YEARS OF AGE 
MASSACHUSETTS AND BOSTON SMSA 
PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 
1950 AND 1960 



Last Year of School Completed 


Massachusetts 
1950 I960 


Boston 

1950 


SMSA 

I960 


High School 


1-3 


20.4 


20.9 


21.0 


21.1 


4 


24.6 


24.4 


29.7 


29.1 


Sub-Total 


45.0 


45.3 


50.7 


50.2 


College 


1-3 


9.2 


8.9 


8.9 


10.9 


4 + 


9.2 


11.8 


12.6 


17.0 


Sub-Total 


18.4 


20.7 


21.5 


27.9 


Total 


63.4 


66.0 


72.2 


78.1 



Source: Calculated from United States Census of Population 1950, 1960. 
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Table 4 



SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
SELECT AGE GROUPS 
BOSTON SMSA 
1950 and 1960 





1950 


I960 


1950 


I960 


Age 


No. Enrolled 


No. Enrolled 


% Enrolled 


% Enrolled 


5 to 6 


34,960 


74,348 


47.2 


73.8 


7 to 13 


216,245 


311,058 


96.1 


97.3 


14 to 15 


55,860 


68,910 


95.7 


95.2 


16 to 17 


49,310 


64,207 - 


82.2 


82.2 


]Fto~T9 




37,529 


43.0 


52.9 


20 to 21 


20.602 


^'^"^93 


27.7 


33.3 


22 to 24 


20,088 


17,136 


18.1 


18.6 



Source; Bureau of the Census, United States Department of Commerce. 



adult male population 25 - 64 years old had completed at least one or more 
years of high school; approximately 28 percent had completed at least one year 
of college. Comparable figures for the Commonwealth as a whole indicate that 
only two-thirds of the adult males 25 - 64 years of age had completed at least 
one year of high school and slightly less than 2 1 percent had completed one or 
more years of college. It has been observed that there is a strong correlation 
between the level of education of the parents and the aspiration for higher edu- 
cation of their children. 

Clearly, the trend is toward higher levels of educational attainment. Be- 
tween 1950 and 1960, the relative number of Boston Area males 25 - 64 years 
of age who had completed one or more years of college increased from 2 1 .5 
percent to 27.9 percent. 

More specifically, between 1 950 and 1 960, the reladve number of Boston 
Area 1 8/2 1 year olds enrolled in institutions of higher education rose from 
35.3 percent to almost 44 percent, a rate of increase of approximately 25 per- 
cent for the decade. 



Chapter II 



Surveys of Region’s High School Graduates^ 

A major concern of any inquiry whose purpose is to indicate the potential 
demand for programs in higher education must be the plans of hi^schwl 
graduates, for the major portion of enrollments in institutions of higher educa- 
tion is made up of students who enter immediately following their high school 

graduation or within a short time thereafter. ^ g" scnooi 

It appears that today over 60 percent of students graduating from public 
school systems plan to continue their education after their graduation ^Over 

number of high school graduates going on to 
post secondary ^hool institutions from succeeding graduating classes has 

diTs'treS ^ Percent a year. Current information indicates that 

this trend will continue or accelerate. 

**'® n“n>ber of graduates from Massachusetts 
public high schools attending post high school institutions nearly doubled 
going from approximately 1 1,600 to 22,700 students. This growth h^ come 
a ou as a r^ult of both an increase in the number of students graduating and 

ren^* rf hLh'* n i"^ “a graduates. The per- 

percent m 1952 to 52.5 percent m 1962. (Table 5) 

^llected on Massachusetts 12th grade students by the University of 
Research and Development in Higher Education for its 
rereLfoftiJnrtT'T that, in 1966, approximately 63 

fteir education after high school. Thus, the data compiled as part of the Scope 

ch^fitK V®? 1 *® s'gntflcant increase in the relative numbers of Massa- 

c usetK high Khool graduates going on to some type of institution of higher 
education, which occurred in the years 1952 throu^ 1962, is continuing.^® 

i.- 1 , d*? ®nston Metropolitan Area, approximately 44 percent of public 

high school graduates from the area were enrolled in institutions of higher edu- 

1. The discussion in this section is based on surveys of the post hijsh school olans nf Mnc 

graduates done by the MassachusSts Department of Education 
^pecjal study m student decision making carried out by the Center for Research s>nH 
Development in Higher Education, University of California fiSkeLv 

survey of Boston Metro|»litan Arek graduate 

Tl^ several studies were done at various times, for different purges and there ara 

of high school graduates and school systems included in indi- 
vidual survey However, these studies can be utilized to desiibe the Smms whSh 

taA^TS^te ‘^“‘ua.es, parlicutely’K^SlI 

gSirfivISj 0'’'«’™?'"es^r Pmsecondary Education. A Descriptive 

si.?^r(S?orara,‘S;Sy: I® 6^'" Un?ver- 

3. Table 6. 
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cation in 1958; by 1962, almost 53 percent were enrolled at institutions of 
higher education. A survey of public school systems and their graduates done 
in conjunction with this inquiry suggests that substantially more than 53 per- 
cent of today’s area graduates continue their education after high school. In 
each of the years 1964 - 1967, more than 60 percent of the graduates of re- 
porting public school systems planned to go on to some type of higher educa- 
tion. 

A growing proportion of area high school graduates who continue their 
education are enrolling at public institutions of higher education. 

While information obtained from local public school systems indicates 
that a greater proportion of their graduates who continue their education do 
attend private institutions, it also suggests that more and more of their college 
bound graduates are now bound for public institutions. In 1967, over 36 per- 
cent of their graduates who continued their education enrolled at a public insti- 
tution, up from 33 percent in 1964 and only 26 percent in 1965. At the same 
time, the proportion of those area graduates who continued their education at 
a private institution fell from 44 percent in 1964, almost 5 1 percent in 1965, 
to 42 percent in 1967. (Table 8) 

In 1967, a greater proportion of those high school graduates who were 
enrolled at a degree granting institution were attending a public institution and 
relatively fewer were attending a private institution than in any other year be- 
tween 1964 and 1967. 

The shift in the enrollment of area graduates from private to public insti- 
tutions was most pronounced among four year institutions. Eighteen percent of 
the 1 967 area high school graduates who continued their education enrolled at 
public four year institutions, while only 1 2 percent of the 1 964 graduates did 
so. The proportion of those high school graduates continuing their education 
and enrolled at a private four year institution fell from a high of 45.2 percent 
in 1965 to 36.4 percent in 1967. 

Despite the present preference for private institutions of higher education 
exhibited by high school graduates of Metropolitan Area public high schools^ 
area guidance counselors expect that the enrollment of area graduates in pub- 
lic institutions, particularly two year institutions, will increase at an increas- 
ing rate. This, they say, is because graduates who formerly would apply to 
private institutions now apply to public institutions because of the constant rise 
in student charges at private institutions of higher education. Many local guid- 
ance counselors state specifically that “private institutions are pricing them- 
selves out of the market.” Additionally, it is suggested that the increased inter- 
est of private institutions in students from areas other than Massachusetts op- 
erates to make local graduates more interested in public institutions. 

The costs and the location of public institutions are apparently the princi- 
pal factors contributing to the increased interest in public higher education 
among area high school graduates. 

1. Of the ten most popular institutions in terms of the enrollment of local high school 
graduates, six are private institutions; two of the first three are also private. 
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It should be pointed out that more than one force is at work. As the pub- 
lic system of higher education grows, it expands the opportunities available to 
students, not only by adding facilities, but also by reducing the costs. Many 
high school students not previously able to attend college at all begin to think 
seriously of the adventure and, consequently, the percentage of high school 
graduates going on to college begins to creep up. Some of the students now in 
public alleges would have made additional sacrifices and attended private 
schools if no alternative was available. Many others could never have made the 
increasingly heavy financial sacrifices required to attend private school (in 
some cases, leaving the state). Of the new higher percentage of people going on 
to higher education — just how many are in public schools because of the cost 
savings and how many would never be in school except for the cost saving, is 
an extremely difficult figure to estimate. However, we might venture a reasona- 
ble guess that there are more of the latter than of the former.* 

In addition, the proximity of public institutions to area high school stu- 
dents reduces the costs of attending and appears to have a direct influence on 
the decision making process of area high school graduates. 

In the opinion of area guidance counselors, public institutions of higher 
education, particularly those within or immediately adjacent to the Boston 
Metropolitan Area, benefit greatly from the desire of large numbers of area 
high school graduates to attend local institutions because of family ties and 
their interest in remaining in familiar surroundings. 

Statements of area guidance counselors indicate that the present identifi- 
cation of the State Colleges as “Teacher Institutions” and Community Colleges 
“Transfer Institutions” by high school graduates may limit their appeal. It 
would appear that the resolution of these central issues are dependent upon 
these factors: ( I ) further expansion of the academic programs available at each 
type of institution and perhaps, more critical, (2) development of better public 
understanding of the characteristics and goals of each type of institution. The 
community colleges have been developed as comprehensive institutions with 
equal or greater emphasis upon two year occupation programs than on transfer 
programs. At the same time, in their approximation to an open door policy, 
they do make opportunity available to students who would not usually be ad- 
missible as freshmen to four year institutions. The state colleges are evolving 

I. In 1965, the University of Massachusetts Boston was established; the years 1961/1966 
MW the creation of MasMchusetts Bay Community College and North Shore Commun- 
ity College within the area and Northern Essex Community College and Massasoit 
Community College in towns immediately adjacent to the area. In recent years, all seg- 
ments of public higher education have greatly expanded their enrollments. Table 7 sug- 
gests that much of the increase in the relative number of graduates continuing their ed- 
ucation (the increase in the rate of “college going”) is attribuUble to the increased en- 
rollment at two year public institutions. The proportion of area high school graduates 
enrolling at private two year institutions is small and relatively suble. At the Mme 
time, the proportion of area graduates enrolling at Junior Colleges was only 5.4 percent 
in 1962 and was never lower than 1 1.4 percent in the years 1964 - 1967. In 1962 and in 
each year 1964 through 1967, the proportion of high school graduates enrolled in state 
colleges remained unchanged and in these Mine years the relative proportion enrolled 
at other four year institutions fluctuated between 27.3 percent and 3 1.9 percent. 
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into four year arts and sciences institutions. But it is clear that as yet these de> 
velopments are not fully understood or recognized by the rest of the academic 
community or the public at large. Therefore, some of these reservations on the 
part of students will in probability disappear in the future. 

A lack of facilities is no doubt the major reason for the fact that the rela- 
tive number of public high school graduates reported to be enrolled within the 
State College System has been virtually unchanged for a decade. > However, the 
statements of area outside counselors suggest that the State College System has 
not yet overcome its long identification as mainly a Teacher College System. It 
was not until 1959 that the “State Teachers Colleges” were renamed “State 
Colleges” and given the authority to grant undergraduate degrees in the aits 
and sciences as well as the undergraduate and graduate degrees in education. 
These changes, although apparently not well known, provide students now at- 
tending area State Colleges with a substantially more diverse program. How- 
ever, while the State Colleges within the Metropolitan Area now offer degree 
programs in the social sciences, physical sciences, and business and commerce, 
amny of which were not offered three or four years ago, almost two-thirds of 
all degrees conferred by these institutions were degrees in education.^ 

Given this predominance of education degrees awarded at these institu- 
tions, Table 9 suggests-'’ the present predicament of the State Cbllege System, 
despite the substantial accomplishments of the system in broadening academic 
programs in the space of a few years. If, as the survey indicates, it is true that 
many students who would prefer to attend a state college do not do so because 
of the system's identification as teacher oriented, then a necessary part of any 
effort to improve the educational opportunities available to area graduates 
would include a substantial program enrichment within the State College Sys- 
tem.-* In addition this enrichment must be communicated to potential students. 

A related issue, raised by observations of area guidance counselors, is the 
present identification of public two year institutions as transfer institutions. 
Guidance counselors are of the opinion that the public two year institutions 
serving the Metropolitan Area hi^ school graduates are viewed by their stu- 
dents predominantly as transfer institutions. As such, they have been the major 
benefactories of the "bumping effect’.^ 

Insofar as the "bumping effect’ is a partial explanation for the rapid in- 
crease in the enrollment of area graduates at two year institutions, then a 
major concern must be to define the type of student served by the Community 

1. Table?. 

2. Sec Table 9. 

3. <^ly to the extent that the 1 2th Grade students included in the sample are representa- 
tive of all students, and further to the extent that the selection of a hypothetical college 
major is reasonably indicative of the actual college major finally selected. 

4. It may be that all that is necessary is a more widespread knowledge among potential 
students of the liberal arts and business programs already available within the State 
College System. 

5. More and more qualified students are applying to all types of institutions; the result of 
this increased competition is that students who would formerly be admitted to a four 
year institution ultimately enroll at a two year institution. 

16 
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College System If most of the area graduates enrolled at local two year institu- 

^ the Community College system is appealing to the 

^oup of students as the four year institutions and, other thin« beine 
^ual,. ,t would make little difference as to the kind of facility estabi shti tZ 
or four yem, for ^ would be a substitute for the other.^ If, in throSiT 
large numbers of students attending local two year institutions are students 

^Ht of h^T'"T‘’' “““ ** “ 0 complimentary seg- 

X gXofl W ■”* “ 

sJ at 1^“^! 

syst^^lurbe Litlly “"venience, the two 

stricted educational needs of Area students is not re- 

stricted merely to certain segments of public higher education. It is obvious 

from available evidence that certain societal factors operate to limit the educa- 
lonal opportunities available to large numbers of Area graduates Any sue 

SalMevlkT^^ limitations must involve tfe full participation 

SSPn ofll coo^ration and 

participation of all branches of government and private industry. 

"?i! students continue, nor should be expected to 

c^o^that^o^^*^^ responsible for those continuing Mr edu- 

cation M do, as many factors as possible should be examined However it is 

information su^est^ Z Z^ 

unity IS a factor influencing the decision of area graduates. ^ 

o/ £ifttca//o/i Opportunity in Massachusetts, a preliminary 
report of the Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education, found that ^ 

school graduate’s chances of continuing his formal education 
in the ye^ following graduation are less as the median family in- 
come of his community are lower. Between 50 % and 55% of hich 
school graduates continue with some kind of formal education in 
low income communities, whereas the figure is 83% for the highest 
income level communities and 64% in the next highest. 

(2) the chances of attending a four year instimtion drop even more dra- 



2 . 



3. 



■“ «■' -'-'fveness of con 

See The Critical Decade to 1980— Massachusetts State Colleges,” March 1968. 
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matically for pupils from low income communities. Only 25% of 
high school graduates from these communities go on to four year 
colleges, while 55% do so in the highest income communities and 
33% in the next highest.”^ 

An analysis of 1 962 information on the number of Boston Metropolitan 
Area public high school graduates in terms of the economic level of their com* 
munities led to much the same conclusion. 

There are substantial differences in the relative number of graduates from 
Area public secondary schools continuing their education and the type of insti- 
tution attended by graduates when the communities are grouped to reflect in- 
come differences. For example, in 1 962, 76 percent of ihe high school gradu- 
ates in upper income communities continued their education and almost 50 
percent were enrolled in four year institutions. In lower income communities, 
only 40.6 percent continued and less than 23 percent were enrolled at four 
year institutions.- 

To the degree that private sectarian and non-sectarian high school sys- 
tems differ from public school systems in terms of the economic status of their 
students, the large difference between the relative number of graduates con- 
tinuing their education from private school systems and the public school sys- 
tems is worth examining. Statistics show that almost 90 percent of graduates 
from private schools continue their education versus 60 percent of the gradu- 
ates of public schools and this would seem to underline the importance of the 
socio-economic characteristic as a major influence in the decision making proc- 
ess of area high school graduates. (Table 1 2) 

On a broader scale, in 1 962, a series of predictive equations for college 
attendance by city and town within the Boston Metropolitan Area were deter- 
mined which indicated that the proportion of high school graduates enrolling 
in higher education varied from 15 percent in one community to 79 percent in 
another. This variance was positively related to the public school expenditure 
per pupil, the relative number of individuals with more than a high school edu- 
cation, and the income level of the community. The proportions of high school 
graduates enrolling in higher education was negatively related to the relative 
number of individuals employed as craftsmen, service workers, and laborers. 

Although one cannot assume a cause and effect relationship from the fore- 
going, it is not erroneous to conclude that certain societal factors will influ- 
ence positively or negatively college attendance rates. 



1. Andre Danier, Inequalities of Educational Opportunities in Massachusetts. Advisory 
Council on Education, Boston, preliminary draft of study. 

2. Table 11. 
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I . Includes Junior Colleges. 

Source: The Hif>h School Graduate and Higher Education, Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Department of Education, June 1965. 



Table 6 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
POST HIGH SCHOOL PLANS 12TH GRADE STUDENTS 

MASSACHUSETTS 

1966 

Percent 

Full Time Job or Military Service 18.7 

Business or Vocational School 9.5 

Junior College 10.3 

Four Year College 43.8 

Job and School 3.6 

Don’t Know or Nc Response 14.1 

100.0 

Total Number 6,335 

Source: School to College Opportunities for Postsecondary Education. A Descriptive Re- 
port from the Center for Research and Dt ^elopment in Higher Education, Massachusetts 
1 2th Grade Students, University of California Berkeley, 1967. 
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Table 7 



NUMBER OF GRADUATES AND PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
GRADUATES CONTINUING TUEIR EDUCATION 

BOSTON SMSA 
1958 and 1962, 1965- 1967 





1958 


1962 


1965 


1966 


196? 


Number of Graduates 


15,857 


21,948 


20,0222 


19,2132 


19,0172 


Percent Continuing 
Their Education 


43.7 


52.9 


60.1 


63.1 


60.6 


at State Colleges 


4.7 


5.3 


5.3 


5.2 


5.3 


University and Other 
Four Year Colleges 


21.7 


27.3 


29.7 


31.9 


28.9 


Junior Colleges 


4.0 


5.4 


11.4 


11.7 


14.0 


All Other* 


13.3 


14.9 


13.7 


14.3 


12.4 



SS furnished by Massachusetts Board of Ed- 



Table 8 



NUMBER OF PUBl.IC HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES COJ^INUING 
THEIR EDUCATION AND PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 
nv TVPP OF institution ATTENDED 





BOSTON SMSA 
1965 


1966 


1967 


Number Continuing 


12,033 


12,123 


11,557 


Public Institutions 


Two Year 


13.3 


13.5 


18.2 


Four Year 
Total 


13.0 


18.2 


18.2 


26.3 


31.7 


36.4 


Private Institutions 


Two Year 


5.6 


5.1 


5.0 


Four Year 
Total 


45.2 


40.6 


31A 


50.8 


45.7 


42,4 


All Other* 


22.8 


22.7 


21.3 



1 Proprietary and Specialized Schools (not two or four year degree granting instimtions). 

Source: derived from information furnished by Metrojmlitan Are^^^ 

Needs Study, Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education, Division of Hig..er Educa 

tion. School of Education, Boston College. 



Table 9 



HYPOTHETICAL COLLEGE MAJOR 
MASSACHUSETTS 12TH GRADE STUDENTS 





No. 


% 


Business 


1148 


18.1 


English 


286 


4.5 


Social Sciences, History 


352 


5.6 


Biological Sciences 


271 


4.3 


Physical Sciences 


129 


2.0 


Mathematics 


348 


5.5 


Vocational and Industrial Arts 


210 


3.3 


Language, Fine Arts, & Philosophy 


275 


4.3 


Education (including Phys. Ed.) 


474 


7.5 


Engineering, Architecture 


401 


6.3 


Liberal Arts 


419 


6.6 


The Arts (Music, Drama) 


179 


2.8 


Medical Technology, Nursing 


288 


4.5 


Professional (Law, Medical) 


244 


3.9 


Other 


791 


12.5 


No Response/Undecided 


520 


8.2 




6335 


100.0 



Source: School to College Opportunities for Postsecondary Education, a Descriptive Re- 

port from the Center for Research and Development in Higher Education, Massachusetts 
1 2th Grade Students, University of California, Berkeley, 1967. 
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Table 12 



ENROLLMENT IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
MASSACHUSETTS AND BOSTON SMSA 

1966 



Massachusetts Boston SMSA 



Private Institutions 

Public Institutions 
Total 



161,400 123,400 

-57,200 18,200 

218,600 141,600 






Table 13 



degrees conferred by institutions 

OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
MASSACHUSETTS AND BOSTON SMSA 

1964 






Massachusetts 
Boston SMSA 



Bachelor's Professional Master’s Doctor’s 
18,548 2,569 5,744 1,028 

11,446 2,498 4,385 954 



Total 

27,889 

19,283 



Department of Health, Education 



Chapter 111 



The Region's Institutions of Higher Education 

Concentrated in the Boston Metropolitan Area are 57 institutions of 
higher education with a 1966 student enrollment of 141,000. The region con- 
tains more than one half of all the institutions of higher ^ucation in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. Its 141 ,000 students represent more than 65 per- 
cent of the total enrollment at all institutions of higher education within the 
st-ite. (Table 12) 

In 1 964, the region’s institutions awarded approximately 1 9,300 degrees, 
or almmt 70 percent of all degrees awarded by all Massachusetts’ institutions. 
Institutions within the area awarded 75 percent of all Master’s Degrees con- 
ferred by Massachusetts’ institutions of higher education and virtually all First 
Professional and Doctor’s Degrees. (Table 1 3) 

Forty-eight of the 57 institutions of higher education within the Metro- 
politan Region are private; only nine — seven state and two municipal — arc 
publicly controlled. 

The region’s private sector of higher education is a billion dollar enter- 
prise. In 1965, the total value of real and personal property held by the re- 
gion’s private institutions of higher education totaled over 1.5 billion dollars. 
(Table 17) The reported expenditures of the area’s private institutions totaled 
more than 400 million dollars for 1965.* 

Eighty-eight percent of the 141,000 students attending institutions of 
hi^er education located within the Boston Area were attending private insti- 
tutions, only 12 percent were attending public institutions. (Table 12) 

Private institutions awarded almost 90 percent of the estimated 26,200 
degrees conferred by all institutions located within the area in 1966. Table 15 
clearly demonstrates the vast difference, moreover, between the academic pro- 
grams available at private institutions and those available at public four year 
institutions. 

The presence of such a large, well known system of private higher educa- 
tion presents the Cbmmonwealth with the unique opportunity to develop a 
complimentary public/private system of higher education. At the same time, it 
poses the danger that the formulation of a long term public policy for higher 
education, which fails to understand the plans and programs of private institu- 
tions, may be neither adequate nor effective. For obvious reasons then, the in- 
quiry is directed not merely at the public sector of higher education, but is 
equally concerned with the future development of the region’s private institu- 
tions of higher education. 

Prior to the creation of the Board of Higher Education, no single agency, 

I . Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Department of Corporation and Taxation. 
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Source: J 955/56: tinted Dl^rees Conferred, U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education. 

1966/67: Estimates based on information from participating institutions. 



Table 15 



REAL AND PERSONAL PROPERTY HOLDINGS 
PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

BOSTON SMSA 
I960, 1965 





I960 


1965 


Real Estate Holdings 


$200,201,823 


$ 407,297,382 


Shares in National Banks 


2,219,389 


6,679,632 


Shares in Corporations 


261,746,095 


392,807,410 


Bonds and Public Securities 


318,170,023 


484,660,087 


Money at Interest and on Deposit 


15,935,583 


132,539,924 


Library and Apparatus and other Personal 
Property 


39,735,591 


97,679,781 


Total Personal Property 


640,063,284 


1,126,056,573 


Total Real Estate and Personal Property 


840,265,107 


1,533,153,955 



Source: Returns of Property Held for Literary, Benevolent, Charitable, Scientific, and 

Other Purposes Exempted from Taxation under Chapter 59, General Laws. Massachusetts 
Department of Corporations and Taxation. 



department, or Board of the Commonwealth had the responsibility to drvelop 
a coordinated and comprehensive public policy for higher education. Thus, at 
the time the Board initiated this inquiry, there was not in existence any organ- 
ized, systematic process for the collection, analysis, and dissemination of infor- 
mation on higher education in the Cbmmonwealth. 

The lack of necessary data and methodology, with particular reference to 
private institutions, led to a decision not to develop an independent projection 
of the future student bodies of institutions within the region, but rather to de- 
velop an estimate based on projections made by the institutions themselves. 

Admittedly, estimates developed in this way reflect the separate senti- 
ments of individual institutions and their differing goals and aspirations. The 
estimates, then, do not reflect an orderly and systematic definition of purpose 
and goals nor a coordinated attempt to attain them. The fact is that the way in 
which higher education has developed in the Metropolitan Area has been nei- 
ther orderly nor systematic. 

Available information indicates that while the rate of growth in enroll- 
ments of existing area public institutions will be appreciably higher than that 
for area private institutions, higher education within the area will continue to 
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be largely private, with an estimated 1 56,400 students enrolled at private insti- 
tutions. 

In the decade 1968 - 1977, enrollments at area institutions will increase 
by an estimated 34.2 percent, 52,000 students. By 1 977, the total enrollment 
at area institutions will reach 200,755 students. 

Approximately one-half of the estimated increase in enrollments at area 
private institutions will occur at the graduate level. Graduate enrollments at 
private institutions are expected to increase by almost 14,000 students of 44 
percent between 1968 and 1977. Undergraduate enrollments are expected to 
increase by slightly less than 15 percent, 96,900 to 1 1 1,100 during the same 
period. 

At area public institutions, virtually all of the anticipated increase in stu- 
dent enrollments will be at the undergraduate level. Of the expected increase 
of 25,000 at area public institutions between 1968 and 1977, 23,000 will be in 
undergraduate enrollments. (Table 1 6) 

Enrollments at area public institutions, which increased by over 370 per- 
cent between 1958 .?nd 1%6, are expected to grow by 122 percent between 
1968 and 1977. Despite this substantial increase in enrollments, an estimated 
9(X) percent for the twenty year period 1958/1977, enrollments at public insti- 
tutions in 1977, an estimated 44,850 students, will account for only slightly 
more than 22 percent of the estimated total enrollment at all institutions of 
higher education within the region. 

There are substantial differences in the composition of the student bodies 
of area private and public institutions of higher education. Undergraduate stu- 
dent bodies at area private institutions are national in character and made up 
of students from relatively high income families. 

A recent survey carried out by the University of Massachusetts indicates 
that while residents of Massachusetts accounted for 53 percent of all under- 
graduate enrollments at private colleges and universities within the Metropoli- 
tan Area in 1955, by 1966 Massachusetts residents accounted for only 44.5 
percent.* 

In this present inquiry, information was obtained on the place of resi- 
dence of the families of almost 1 1 ,(XK) 1 967 freshmen students attending area 
private institutions. Almost 60 percent of the incoming freshmen at these insti- 
tutions came from outside of Massachusetts; only 17 percent were from the 
Boston Metropolitan Area. In sharp contrast, virtually all undergraduate stu- 
dents attending area public institutions are Massachusetts residents and 78 
percent of the undergraduate student bodies at public institutions are from the 
Boston Metropolitan Area. (Table 19) 

In addition to the substantial differences in the geographic origins of their 
respective student bodies, it appears that there are equally wide differences in 

1. Raymond Castelogoppi. Undergraduate Enrollment of Massachusetts Residents in Pri- 
vate Colleges and Universities in Massachusetts, 1955-1966, Office of Institutional 
Studies, University of Massachusetts, Amherst, 1967. 
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the economic backgrounds of students enrolled at area private and those en- 
rolled at area public institutions. Almost half, 47.9 percent, of the students 
surveyed by area private institutions furnishing data on the characteristics of 
their student bodies reported a family income in excess of $10,000; 27 percent 
reported a family income in excess of $15,000. Less than 25 percent of the 
students surveyed by area public institutions reported a family income in ex- 
cess of $10,000 and only 8.3 percent indicated a family income in excess of 
$ 20 , 000 . 

As one would expect given the apparent level of family income of stu- 
dents attending private institutions, the fathers of a majority of these students, 
5 1 .4 percent, had at least some college training, and 37 percent were college 
graduates. Less than 25 percent of the students attending public institutions in- 
dicated that their fathers had some college training and only 12.3 percent 
indicated that their fathers were college graduates. (Table 20) 

Undergraduate students attending area private institutions are typically 
non-Massachusetts residents from well educated and relatively high income 
families. 

For various reasons including institutional policy and the rising costs of 
higher education, it appears that area private institutions will, under present 
conditions, become more national in character, with the result that there will 
be a gradual reduction in the relative numbers of Massachusetts and Area stu- 
dents in the undergraduate student bodies of private institutions during the 
decade. 

The proportion of Massachusetts residents in the undergraduate student 
bodies of Metropolitan Area private institutions fell from 53 percent in 1955 
to 45 percent in 1966*. Information furnished by area private institutions dur- 
ing the course of this inquiry indicated that only 4 1 percent of the 1 967 enter- 
ing freshman class were from Massachusetts and only 1 7 percent were from 
the Metropolitan Area. Most of these institutions indicated that they expect 
this trend to continue. An estimate based on the information furnished by these 
institutions and a continuation of the present trend indicates that by the late 
seventies Massachusetts residents would make up one-third of the full time un- 
dergraduate student bodies of area private institutions of higher education; 
only 15 percent of their full time undergraduate student bodies would be from 
the Boston Area. 

The interest of area private institutions in providing more “on campus” 
residential facilities for their student bodies is no doubt a reflection of their de- 
sire to become increasingly more national in character. Virtually all institu- 
tions responding to this inquiry indicated that during the coming decade they 
expected substantially to increase the amount of institutionally controlled 
housing available to their undergraduate student bodies. 

Present and projected costs of attending area private institutions would in 
themselves tend to result in the student bodies of area private institutions be- 
coming more heavily national in character. 



I. Raymond Castelogoppi, op. cfV. 
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The costs of higher education at area private institutions will continue to 
rise. Average student charges — tuition, fees, and room and board — rose by 
approximately 2 1 percent between 1 962 and 1 966. They are expected to in- 
crease from $2600 in 1966 to $2800 in 1968, an increase of 7 percent. A 
moderate 3 percent annual increase in basic student charges over the coming 
decade would result in student charges of approximately $3300 per student in 
1972 and $3700 per student by 1977. 

The full time student attending a four year private institution who, in 
1962/63, typically paid $1200 or less in tuition and fees and an additional 
$800 to $900 for room and board if living on campus, in 1977 will pay $2400 
in tuition and fees alone plus $ 1 300 or more if he lives on campus. (Table 21) 



Table 16 

ACTUAL AND ESTIMATED ENROLLMENTS 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
BOSTON SMSA 
SELECrr YEARS 1958- 1977 





1958159 


1966167 


1968169 


. 1972173 


- 1977178 


Private Institutions 












Undergraduate 


62,913 


92,147 


96,930 


101,498 


111,075 


Graduate 


20,929 


31,295 


31,500 


37,820 


45,330 


Total 


83,842 


123,442 


128,430 


139,318 


156,405 


Public Institutions 












Undergraduate 


4,023 


15,731 


17,565 


26,000 


40,050 


Graduate 


298 


2,420 


2,600 


3,320 


4,800 


Total 


4,321 


18,151 


20,165 


29,320 


44,850 



Source: 1958/59 and 1966/67: Opening Fall Enrollment, United States Department of 

Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. 

1 968/69 - 1 977/78: Estimates based on information supplied by participating in- 

stitutions. 
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Table 17 



ACTUAL AND ESTIMATED ENROLLMENTS IN TWO AND 
FOUR YEAR INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

BOSTON SMSA 





1 958159 


1 966167 


1968169 


1 97 2 17 j 


1977178 


Four Year Institutions 


Public 


4,321 


14,920 


16,500 


23,120 


34,250 


Private 


80,125 


116,768 


120,850 


129,823 


145,830 


Total 


84,446 


131,688 


137,350 


152,943 


180,080 


Two Year Institutions 


Public 


376 


3,231 


3,665 


6,200 


10,100 


Private 


3,997 


6,674 


7,580 


9,495 


10,575 


Total 


4,373 


9,905 


11,245 


15,695 


20,675 



""j 1966/67; Opening Fall Enrollment, United States Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education. ^ 

institutionl^^*^^^ * 1977/78: Estimates based on information supplied by participating 



Table 18 



estimated FULL TIME UNDERGRADUATE 
ENROLLMENTS INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

BOSTON SMSA 





1958159 


1966167 


1968169 


1972173 


1 977 17 8 


Public Institutions 


3,736 


14,951 


17,265 


25,150 


38,150 


Private Institutions 
Total 


46,559 

50,295 


70,963 

85,914 


76,180 

93,445 


80,865 

106,015 


88,565 

126,715 



Sss Enrollment, United States Department of 

Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education. ^ 

tions * ' * 977/78: Estimates based on information supplied by participating institu- 
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Table 19 

GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF UNDERGRADUATE 

ENROLLMENT 

PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
BOSTON SMSA 
1967 





Number 


Percent 


Private Institutions^ 


Greater Boston 


1,762 


17.1 


Other Massachusetts 


2,679 


24.5 


Other New England 


3,018 


27.6 


Other United States 


3,233 


28.5 


Foreign 


254 


2.3 


Total 


10,946 


100.0 


Public Institutions^ 


Greater Boston 


7,213 


78.0 


Other Massachusetts 


1,879 


20.9 


Other New England 


32 


0.4 


Other United States 


29 


• 0.3 


Foreign 


10 


0.1 


Total 


9,163 


100.0 



1. Freshmen only; also excludes students attending seminaries and other religious institu- 
tions. 

2. All undergraduates. 

Source: Information furnished by participating institutions. 
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Table 20 



SELECT STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS AT 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
BOSTON SMSA 



Public Private 



Income 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


$4,000 or Less 


231 


4.8 


325 


3.2 


$4,000 to $7,999 


1,927 


40.0 


1,797 


17.5 


$8,000 to $9,999 


1,320 


27.4 


1,222 


11.9 


$10,000 to $14,999 


939 


14.5 


2,077 


20.3 


$15,000 to $19,999 


202 


4.2 


1,071 


10.4 


$20,000 and over 


198 


4.1 


1,767 


17.2 


Unknown 


— 


— 


1,989 


19.4 


Total 


4,817 


100.0 


10,248 


100.0 


Father’s Education 


Grade School or Less 


155 


3.9 


409 


3.6 


Some High School 


925 


23.2 


1,596 


14.0 


High School Graduate 


1,587 


19.8 


3,088 


27.1 


Jr. College, Business, 
or Vocational School 


339 


8.5 


439 


3.8 


Some College 


486 


12.2 


1,635 


14.3 


College Graduate 


311 


7.8 


2,398 


21.0 


Graduate Degree 


179 


4.5 


1,838 


16.1 


Total 


3,982 


100.0 


11,403 


100.0 



Father’s Occupation 
Unskilled 


152 


3.8 


324 


2.8 


Semi-skilled 


407 


10.2 


594 


5.2 


Service Worker 


694 


17.4 


283 


2.5 


Skilled or Craftsman 


985 


24.7 


1,241 


10.7 


Office or Salesman 


542 


13.6 


736 


6.4 


Small Businessman 


446 


11.2 


1,159 


10.1 


Middle Level Executive 


315 


7.9 


440 


3.8 


Professional (Undergrad. 
Degree) 


135 


3.4 


1,262 


11.0 


High Level Executive 


100 


2.5 


1,025 


9.0 


Professional (Grad. Degree) 


78 


2.0 


1,699 


14.9 


Other 


124 


3.1 


2,663 


23.4 


Total 


3,978 


100.0 


1 1,426 


100.0 



1. Freshmen only; also excludes students attending seminaries and other religious schools. 
Source: Information furnished by participating institutions. 
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Table 21 

ACTUAL AND ESTIMATED BASIC STUDENT CHARGES 
PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
BOSTON SMSA 
(WEIGHTED AVERAGE) 





1962163 


1966167 


1968169 


1972173 


1977178 


Four Year Institutions 


Tuition and Fees 


1,223 


1,557 


1,719 


2,100 


2,400 


Room and Board 


915 


1,020 


1,090 


1,200 


1,350 


Total 


2,138 


2,597 


2,809 


3,300 


3,750 


Two-Year Institutions 


Tuition and Fees 


785 


1,129 


1,247 


1,430 


1,650 


Room and Board 


1,150 


1,392 


1,511 


1,740 


1,970 


Total 


1,935 


2,521 


2,758 


3,170 


3,620 


Source: I962/6'l and 1966/67: Facts About New England Colleges and Universities, 

New England Board of Higher Education. 

1968/69 - 1977/78: Information supplied by participating institutions. 
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student of attending area private institutions may be ap- 
precia y higher. Most private institutions within the region expect to be faced 
With hnancial difficulties during the foreseeable future. 

The current deficit for these institutions may reach $8 million in 1968/69 
and gradu^ly increase to $9.2 million by 1977/78. A cursory analysis of 

current revenue and expenditures of area private in- 
stitutions , based on admittedly limited financial information furnished by sev- 
era ms itutions, indicates that a majority of those area private institutions al- 
re^y may 1^ experiencing some financial difficulty and that they expect to be 
under some financial pressure for the immediate future. 

I- revenue of private institutions is expected to increase by 10 1 mil- 

iTmrn oThT' 1968-1977 as a result of an estimated increase of 

f ? f f in revenue from tuition and fees and a 28 million dollar in- 
crease in federal funds. 

exjxcted to rise by approximately 102 million 
dollars during the period. Over the period 1968-1977, expenditures for in- 

36.3 million 

^llars or 55 ^rcent. While dollar increase in expenditures will be greatest for 
instruction and departmental research, the rate of increase in expenLures will 
be much higher in non-instructional areas. Expenditures for libraries will more 
than double from 3.9 million dollars in 1968 to 8.3 million dollars in 1977 
txpendimres for the maintenance of the physical plant will increase by almost 
M pe^nt from 12.4 million doilars to 22.2 million dollars. It appears, then. 

! TT of "0» «™«able to these private institutons are noJ 

adequate for the ^ucational program and plant now in existence at these insti- 
tutions, nor will the anticipated increases in revenue from these sources be ad- 

c^quate for the type of educational program and plant envisioned by these insti- 
tutions in the future. (Table 22) aCillMI 

rvr ‘f area private institutions do anticipate that in- 

creased federal funds will make them less reliant on tuition and fees as a 

account for more than 

one-half of all current revenue and will continue to be their major revenue 

^tlv^i ^ ‘dependence on tuition and fees, a source which is appar- 

ently already inad^uate, and lacking adequate alternative sources of revenue, 
appears that if the private institutions’ expenditures rise as fast, or faster, as 
they presently anticipate, further increases in tuition and fees or a reduction in 
their planned expansion of programs and plant would appear to be necessary 



I. 



Wellesley, RadclifTe, and Massachusetts Institute of Technology In 
1965, these four institutions possessed 75 percent of all real and personal proKrtv he d 
^nSr«!''^*' institutions and accounted for almost 70 percent^f all inwm^aid eL 
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Chapter IV 



Further Analysis 

In the preceeding pages of this inquiry the Boston Area’s population, its 
high school graduates and its institutions, their present size and intentions, as 
well as their future course were examined. The implications, in quantitative 
terms, of a continuation of these currently discernible trends in higher educa- 
tion for the Area is our present concern. 

Table 23 is an attempt, in summary form, to illustrate the magnitude of 
the problem facing the Cbmmonwealth of Massachusetts in its efforts to prov- 
ide opportunities in higher education for those Metropolitan Area students 
who may be seeking such opportunities by the late 1970’s. 

Table 23 clearly demonstrates that in the future public policy and funding 
will'be the principal determinants of the educational opportunities available to 
the vast majority of the area s college age population. 

By 1 980, an estimated 1 46,500 area 1 8/2 1 year olds — 70 percent of all 
area 18/21 year olds — will be seeking opportunities in higher education, an 
increase of 58,000 over the number of 1 8/21 year olds estimated to be enrolled 
in 1965. 

Most students will be seeking to enroll at institutions located within the 
Commonwealth, as various factors, primarily the costs of private education 
and their own locational preferences, are expected to operate to reduce the re- 
lative number of Area residents desirous or able to attend out-of-state institu- 
tions. 

It also appears likely that relatively fewer students will be interested m 
attending Area proprietary and specialized schools. The number of places 
available to Area students at private degree institutions within the area will not 
change appreciably during the period, as their limited undergraduate expan- 
sion, substantial increases in their student charges, and the trend toward na- 
tional student bodies are expected to limit the ability of Area students to enroll 
at these institutions. 

While the number of potential Area students seeking in-sta»e opportuni- 
ties is expected to increase by 58,000 between 1965 and 1980, opportunities 
available to Area students at institutions within the region will increase by only 
19,000; virtually all of this increase can be attributed to the expansion or exist- 
ing public institutions. 

A number of Area students will, as they do today, enroll at the other pub- 
lic and private institutions in Massachusetlr which are outside of the Metropol- 
itan Area* Then, as now, most will be enrolling at public institutions.* Private 

Information provided by public institutions outside of the Metropolitan Area indicates 
that between 8,000 and 9,000 Area students are enrolled as undergraduates at these in- 
stitutions. Information provided by several non-MeiropoIiian Area private inititutions 
indicates that Metropolitan Area students account for 10 to 15 percent of their under- 
graduate student bodies. Between 3,000 and 4,000 Area students are perhaps now en- 
rolled at private institutions outside of the region. 
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institutions outside of the Metropolitan Area do not expect to be able to enroll 
appreciably more Area students than they do at present. They indicate, like 
their Metropolitan Area counterparts, that they anticipate very little expansion 
in their undergraduate enrollments over the next decade or so and that they, 
tTO, exp^t a gradual reduction in the number of Massachusetts students in 
their undergraduate student bodies. 



If, as It appears, the enrollment of area students at private institutions, ei- 
ther because of the students' locational and financial preferences or institu- 
tional policy regarding student expenses, composition of student body and the 

change appreciably from present levels then, if the 
inon^ Metropolitan Area students expected between 1965 and 

1980 are to be provided with opportunities in higher education, it would re- 
quire public action. 

Table 24, which was constructed using information obtained from the 
survey of local high school systems, indicates much the same conclusion. Esti- 
mates based on present evidence would indicate that, by 1980, 54 percent of 
Area students seeking in-state opportunities would be enrolled at public insti- 
tutions, up from 30 percent in 1965. Virtually all of the additional students 
exp^ted between 1965 and 1980 would be enrolling in public institutions. It 
would appear then that boA student and institution have the same future ex- 
pectations. ^th the potential student and the institutions agree that under ex- 
isting conditions public higher education must play an increasingly larger role 
in providing opportunities in higher education. 

The present inquiry is not immediately concerned with the capital cost as- 
sociated with creating an additional 58,000 undergraduate places by 1980, as 
It makes no attempt to describe the additional places necessary, by level, two 
or four year institutions, by location, or by academic pre^am, all of which will 
influence the capital requirements for the necessary facilities in hi^er educa- 



Present plans for the Boston Metropolitan Area, before the various seg- 
ments of public higher education, however, indicate that the capital require- 
ments for educational facilities necessary to provide opportunities in higher 
raucation to all area students expected to be seeking such opportunities in 
1980, would m current dollars approach $598 million. 



Present estimates of the various public institutici.;, and segments appear . 
to iimicate that at some time in the late seventies, and no later than 1980, the 
public sector of higher education v^ithin the Metropolitan Area could be com- 

jwiJ^ of 14 institutions with an enrollment of approximately 80,000 students 
(Table 25) 

These proposals would add approximately 60,000 undergraduate places 
within the Boston Metropolitan Area during the period. If we assume that all 
additional places are taken by Metropolitan residents*, then the present pro- 



I. Obviously, they will not. Some area students will, as they do now, go to public institu- 
tions outside the arra and students from outside the Boston Metropolitan Area will en- 
roll at institutions. Why and how many enter or leave the area vill depend on the 
location educational program, housing facilities, family consideratio.is, etc 



posals of public education are adequate in terms of exj^ted increase in the 
numbers of potential students from the Boston Metropolitan Area. 

estimated cost in current dollars for creating such a system of public 
higher education within the Metropolitan Area is $598 million. 

At current levels of support per student at existing\area public institu- 
tions, mam^ance appropriations for a system of public higher education en- 
rolling 80,000 students would approach $96 million by 1980, or more than 

appropriation for public institutions within the area 

of 13.2 million dollars. 

actual capital and maintenance appropriations necessary to provide 
me facilities and educational programs to meet the higher educational needs of 
future area students will, in all probability, be appreciably higher given a con- 
tinuation of funds in the costs of higher education. 

The major conclusion of this inquiry into the need for higher education in 
the Bmton Metropolitan Area is that, in future years, the ability of the vast 
majority of area students to obtain opportunities in higher education will be 
f^ more dependent on public policy than it was in the past. The future perva- 
sivene^ of public policy in determining the type, level, and quality of higher 
raucational opportunities available to future students requires that such policy 
be ba^ on clwr and complete understanding of the plans, aspirations, and 
Capabilities of the students and institutions, public and private. 

The enormity of the task facing the public sector of higher education if it 
IS to meet the cultural and educational needs, not only of future students, but 
of^iety, is the most compelling reason for arguing for improved planning 
aim coordination for all of public higher education and for creating an organ- 
ic and integrated planning process which allows the goals and aspirations of 
e private sector of higher education to become a major component in any 
proposed development of a system of higher education. 

The recommendations which follow address themselves to development 
of the means for effective continuous planning in the Metropolitan Area to 
mwt both the quantitative and qualitative needs of the students in the area as 
enectively as possible and to do so with emphasis upon complementation of 
efforts to accomplish the urgent tasks ahead. To meet these needs will require 
n^only major expansion of public institutions of higher education but contin- 
ued strong higher educational private institutions capable of meeting and per- 
haps revising their present projections for the future. We are past the point at 
which we can afford anything less than the fullest cooperation among all 
higher educational institutions if the social and educational needs of the total 
community are to be met. While the body of the report develops the scope of 
the quantitative problem facing public higher education it does so on the as- 
sumption that there will be no serious impairment of effort in the private sec- 
* jj insure that such impairment does not happen the recommendations are 
^dressed to the problems of the private institutions as well as public institu- 
tions and stress the need for strengthening and continuing common planning in 
all sectors in the period ahead. 
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Table 23 
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Students seeking in-state opportunities 15,500 29,900 47,300 54,400 +38,900 
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Table 25 



ESTIMATED ENROLLMENTS 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
BOSTON SMSA 
1980 

University of Massachusetts — Boston 
Existing State Colleges 



Boston State 


9,300 




Framingham 


3,200 




Salem 


5,500 




Massachusetts College of Art 


2,000 


20,000 


New State Colleges 


Greater Boston North 


5,000 




Greater Boston West 


6,000 


11,000 


Total State Colleges 




31,000 


Existing Community Colleges 


Massachusetts Bay 


7,500 




North Shore 


5,000 


12,500 


New Community Colleges 






Southwest Boston 


5,000 




South Shore 


3,500 




West Suburban 


5,000 




Northwest Suburban 


4,500 




Southwest Suburban 


3,500 




Total Community Colleges 




21,500 

34,000 


Total All Public Institutions 




80,0u0 


Source: The Critical Decade to 1980 — Massachusetts State Colleges, March 1968. 
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Table 26 



ESTIMATED CAPITAL COSTS 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
BOSTON SMSA 
(Millions of Current Dollars) 





Existing 

Institutions 


Proposed New 
Institutions 


Total 


Community Colleges 


57.5 


89.1 


146.6 


State Colleges 


90.0 


82.0 


172.0 


University of Massachusetts, Boston 


280.0 




280.0 




427.5 


I7I.1 


598.0 



Quality Community College 

upportimity, A Summary Report, Massachusetts Board of Regional Commanity Colleges, 
March 196?*^ Colleges: The Critical Decade to i980 — Massachusetts State Colleges, 



( 1 ) The present inquiry rests heavily on information gathered from sov 
era! sources — other state agencies, individual public and private 
institutions, and the individual segments of public higher education. 
Admittedly, there are advantages in utilizing information which is 
readily available in terms of the cost and time involved in collection 
Information provided by individual institutions does provide an in- 
sight into the future outlook of these institutions. However, there 
are (^vious disadvantages, principally because information fur- 
nished by other agencies and institutions, public and private, reflect 
the separate purposes and intent of these agencies and institutions 
and in no way reflect an orderly and systematic definition of pur- 
poses and goals or a coordinated endeavor to achieve them. 

Given the many influences which affect the decision making 
process of potential students — the availability of educational facil- 
ities, the academic programs being offered, the costs, student 
nnances, and social and economic characteristics — and the appar- 
ent dominant role to be played by public institutions in future vears. 
It would seem that formulation of a comprehensive public policy for 
higher education would require a method of predicting enrollments 
which was capable of measuring the effect of possible changes, in 
the significant variables, on the future demand for places and aca- 
demic programs. 

rhe existence of such a single source for enrollment forecasts 
would provide a common base for the long term planning activities 
of the individual segments of public higher education. Moreover, 
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insofar as a central enrollment forecast is viewed as a clear expres- 
sion of the public sector’s view of the potential demand for higher 
education by the private institutions, it would seem reasonable that 
such a forecast would be readily incorporated into the long range 
planning activities of private institutions as well. 



A sophisticated system for enrollment forecasts would not only 
provide the Commonwealth with the means for developing reasona- 
ble estimates of future student demands for places and academic 
programs under various alternatives, it would also operate insofar 
as It provides a common frame of reference for the planning activi- 
ties of all segments of public higher education and individual pri- 
vate institutions to foster communication and cooperation in the de- 
velopment of their respective long term educational programs. 

It is recommended that a sophisticated system for statewide 
and regional enrollment predictions be developed as a necessary 
Jirst step in establishing a comprehensive plan for public higher ed- 
ucation. 






Since the problem facing the public institution is not only one of 
numbers but also of adequate program development and diversifica- 
tion to meet the real and felt needs of students in the period ahead 
it IS recommended that the Board of Higher Education take imme- 
diate steps to set up an intersegmental (University, State Colleges 
Community Colleges) council of executive officers and their repre- 
sentatives of the public higher educational institutions in the Boston 
Area both to improve lines of communication among institutions 
and with the Board of Higher Education and to encourage common 
planning on the institutional level for adequate diversification and 
complementation. 



( 3 ) 



It IS further recommended that the Board of Higher Education in- 
vite representative private institutions in the Boston Area through 
the Association of Independent Colleges and Universities to form a 
similar Planning council for the Boston Metropolitan Area to meet 
periodically with the council of public institutions for purposes of 
communication and planning and to serve as a continuing advisory 

committee to the Board of Higher Education in relation to its coor- 
dinating activities. 



(4) It IS strongly recommended that the Board of Higher Education im- 
mediately ascertain the current status of facilities planning at the 
public institutions and segments in the Boston Metropolitan Area 
including the relation of such facilities planning to programmatic 
planning, that the Board also, to the extent feasible, determine the 
f acilities projection of private institutions within the area, and that 
in cooperation with the segments the Board of Higher Education 
develop an appropriately phased facilities Master Plan for all pub- 
lic institutions in the area aimed at helping to meet the essential 
needs for the period ahead as expeditiously as possible 
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(5) Recent years have witnessed a growing national concern over the fu- 
ture costs of higher education. In recent months much of the discus- 
sion has centered on the financial future of our nation’s private in- 
stitutions. Estimates of a multi-billion dollar gap between the reve- 
nue and expenditures of our nation’s private institutions by the 
mid-seventies are now being voiced. 

Private institutions in the Metropolitan Area appear to be 
equally concerned over their present and future financial condition. 
While the information obtained on the finances of area private insti- 
tutions was much too limited and general in nature to allow for a 
concrete analysis and evaluation of their actual and future financial 
requirements, the finding that virtually all institutions expect their 
expenses to exceed their incomes for the forseeable future is of vital 
concern to all in the Commonv ealth interested in preserving the 
strength and vitality of higher education. 

The need to know the actual and future requirements of pri- 
vate institutions of higher education so that appropriate alternatives 
can be evaluated and developed, is of greater importance in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts than in other parts of our nation 
given the size and quality of educational opportunities available at 
private institutions and the traditionally large role private institu- 
tions have played in providing such opportunities to residents of the 
Commonwealth. 

It is strongly recommended that the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion in conjunction with the Association of Independent Colleges 
and Universities immediately undertake a study of the financial 
problems of private institutions. It is further suggested that the 
Governor appoint a select committee with representation from both 
organizations and other interested parties to guide the study. 

(6) Higher education in the Metropolitan Region has traditionally been 
identified as private education. Public higher education has only re- 
cently emerged as a major factor in the education of area students. 
Not surprisingly then, for the most part, the area’s richest educa- 
tional resources, libraries, staff, academic facilities, and program., 
are in private hands. 

Given the rich educational resources already in private hands, 
and the enormous responsibility facing the public sector of higher 
education if it is to provide the quantitative and qualitative educa- 
tional opportunities necessary to meet the needs and aspirations of 
future students, a system of inter-institutional cooperation which 
avoided unnecessary duplication of resources would be of benefit to 
the entire Commonwealth. 

The educational requirements of society are becoming increas- 
ingly more complex, with the result that a wide range of educational 
programs of sufficient scope and quality at all levels of higher edu- 



cation must be made available to meet the diverse interests and 
needs of students. At the same time, numerous programs of social 
improvements are competing for our human and financial resources. 

Successful inter-institutional agreements between individual 
and groups of public institutions, private institutions, or between 
public and private institutions, would appear to be an effective 
method of organizing a system of higher education so as to insure 
the efficient allocation and full utilization of our limited resources. 
The kind of agreements finally established, be it the sharing of li- 
brary facilities, other academic facilities, staff, etc., and the number 
and type of institutions included would be determined by the needs 
and aspirations of the students and institutions and a careful consid- 
eration of the costs and benefits associated with such agreements. 

The Board of Higher Education should, insofar as practical, 
initiate and encc -age the development of a system of inter-institu- 
tional cooperation in sharing resources, between and among indi- 
vidual and groups of public and private institutions. The joint coun- 
cil of institutions, suggested earlier, could serve as the vehicle for 
exploration of such cooperation. 

(7) Admittedly, as assumed rise to 70 percent by 1980 in the relative 
number of area 1 8/2 1 year olds enrolled in some form of higher ed- 
ucational program reflects a belief that increases in the level of fam- 
ily incomes and/or public action which reduces the costs of higher 
education will make opportunities in higher education available to 
larger and larger numbers of potential students. However, substan- 
tially fewer students from the lower income communities now go on 
to some form of higher education and even fewer continue their ed- 
ucation at a four year institution. Moreover, while more and more 
students from communities of all income levels have chosen to con- 
tinue their education after high school, the increase in the rate of 
college going among lower income communities continues to lag be- 
hind that of middle and upper income groups. 

Despite the very real and substantial gains made in providing 
increased opportunities in higher education to students from all lev- 
els of society, there is some justification for concluding that the 
gains have not been equally distributed. 

There is an immediate need for a cooperative effort on the 
part of all levels of education involving the full participation of all 
branches of government and private industry, for the removal of all 
unreasonable impediments — financial, cultural, geographic, and 
other — which may limit the ability of students to achieve their ed- 
ucational goals. 
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Table I (continued) 
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Forsyth School for Dental Hygienists 
Pine Manor Junior College 



Table 27 



ESTIMATED UNDERGRADUATE ENROLLMENT OF 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
3Y PLACE OF RESIDENCE 

Institutions within Boston Metropolitan Area: 







1980 






Public 


Private 


Total 


Area Residents 


56,2(VJ 


26,900 


83,100 


Other Massachusetts 


15,800 


18,600 


34,400 


Total Massachusetts 


72,000 


43,500 


117,500 


Non-Massachusetts 




67,500 


67,500 




72,000 


113,000 


185,000 


Institutions Outside Boston 


Metropolitan Area: 






Area 


23,300 


3,700 


27,000 


Other Massachusetts 


77,200 


9,400 


86,600 


Total Massachusetts 


100,500 


13,100 


113,600 


Non-M assachusetts 




26,900. 


26,900 




100,500 


40,00C 


140,500 



*There are no Non-Massachusetts students shown under the public institutions because the 
number is not significant, at the undergraduate level. 



Table 28 

ALL INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



1966 1980 



Public 


Private 


Total 


Public 


Private 


Total 


21,200 


29,000 


50,200 Metro Area 79,500 
Residents 


30,600 


110,100 


26,400 


26,200 


52,600 Other Mass. 93,000 


28,000 


12L000 


46,600 


55,200 

66,900 


102,800 Total Mass. 172,500 
66,900 Non-Mass. 

169,700 Total All 


58,600 

94,400 


231,100 

94,000 

326,500 


46,600 


122,100 


169,700 


172,500 


153,000 


326,500 







